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Pursuing  Pershing 

by  DR.  FRANK  E.  VANDIVER 

(Vice-President  and  Provost  of  Rice  University) 

I  certainly  do  appreciate  that  introduction.  "Pursuing  Pershing" — I  g 
to  thinking  on  the  way  down  here  tonight  how  long  I  had  been  at  thi 
and  became  sort  of  depressed.  I  came  to  Rice  in  1955  and  I  found 
piece  of  correspondence  the  other  day — it  was  a  letter  to  Dr.  Houstc 
asking  for  a  little  help  to  start  this  project;  it  was  dated  1959  .  .  .  that 
how  long  it's  been.  And  when  you  see  the  two  large  volumes,  you  ca 
see  that  I  didn't  leave  out  a  single  day.  Pershing  lived  a  long  time,  i 
years.  He  was  born  in  1860  and  died  in  1948.  There  were  not  mar 
people  worth  knowing  that  he  didn't  know.  He  really  was  a  remark; 
ble  coverer  of  the  waterfront.  He  selected  his  friends  apparently  wit 
wild  abandon,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  with  extreme  care. 

People  will  write  a  biography  for  all  kinds  of  reasons.  You  mi 
decide  to  write  a  biography  because  a  publisher  tells  you,  "Oh,  you  ca 
make  lots  of  money  doing  this"  and  suddenly  that  fans  an  interest  i 
the  man  that  you  never  had  heard  of.  Or,  you  can  decide  that  th 
character  that  you  have  been  worrying  about  for  awhile  is  a  re; 
unmitigated  swine,  and  only  you  can  tell  the  world  what  a  thoroug 
swine  he  was.  Now  that's  a  fun  kind  of  book  to  write.  You  don't  ha^ 
to  be  judicious,  you  can  just  be  prejudicial.  And  then  there  is  the  boc 
that  finally  grows  on  you  over  the  years,  the  kind  of  subject — Pershin 
is  that  for  me — the  kind  of  subject  that  keeps  nagging  at  you,  comes  ; 
you  from  different  directions.  I  was  doing  other  things  and  Pershir 
kept  popping  up.  I  finally  decided  that  there  must  be  more  to  Job 
Joseph  Pershing  than  a  stuffed  tunic,  and  a  stuffed  tunic  was  all 
knew  about.  All  I  could  remember  about  "Black  Jack"  was  assorts 
pictures  staring  morosely  from  various  textbooks,  in  which  he  looke 
either  granite-faced  or  like  he  had  just  eaten  a  green  persimmon.  Thei 
must  have  been  more  to  him  than  that  and,  so,  I  began  working  o 
Pershing.  I  pursued  him  to  about  every  place  he  went,  and  that 
another  reason  you  can  do  a  biography.  Take  a  man  who  went  a  lot  ( 
good  places  and  follow  him  assiduously.  Pershing  went  a  lot  of  goo 
places.  He  was  all  over  the  United  States;  he  was  in  Cuba;  he  was  i 
Europe;  he  was  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  in  the  Philippines, 
pursued  him  in  all  those  places.  I  didn't  go  all  over  the  United  Stau 
as  he  did,  but  I  tried  to  find  the  most  important  places  he  had  been- 
and  if  I  didn't  go  I  found  some  marvelous  bench-person  to  go  for  m( 


By  the  way,  that's  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  Institution.  Let  me 

/e  a  plug  for  Rice  University  while  I'm  at  it.  There  are  not  many 

iversities  that  would  sustain  the  kind  of  endless  research  that  I  do. 

ce  does.   It  has  not  only  borne  with  endless  discussion  of  John  J. 

rshing,  it  has  put  up  a  lot  of  the  money  for  it. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  problems  invoked  in  pursu- 

g  a  man  like  Pershing.  First,  a  thumbnail  sketch.  He  was  a  graduate 

West  Point.  He  went  there  late  in  life.  He  entered  when  he  was  22 

ars  old.  He  served  in  the  Calvary  at  the  tag-end  of  the  Indian  Wars. 

d  he  was  on  Western  Frontier  duty  for  a  good  long  time.  He  served 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  University  of  Ne- 

aska,  one  of  his  more  important  early  assignments.  He  serxed  on  the 

iff  of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  Nelson  Miles,  in  Washington 

the   90's.    He    taught   at    W'est    Point.    He   served   in   the   Spanish- 

nerican  War.  He  was  the  first  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

lich   means  he  was   the  man   who  ran   the  first  Bureau  of  Military 

overnment  that  this  country  set  up  after  the  Cisil  War.  He  was  in  the 

lilippines  fighting  for  many,  many  years — most  conspiciously  against 

e   Moros    in    the   Southern   Philippines.   You   may   have  noticed   in 

cent  newspaper  articles  that  the  Moros  are  still  fighting  all  comers. 

hey  are  still  trying  to  beat  the  Filipinos.  They  have  taken  on  every- 

)dy  for  350  years  with  marvelous  abandon.  There  are  a  few  enemies 

lat   they   remember   admiringly  and  one  of   them   is  John   Pershing. 

-om  the  Philippines  he  went  on  to  Mexico,  then  to  ultimate  fame  in 

urope.  My  first  thought  was  to  go  to  the  far  places  first,  because  I 

ould  have  more  fun  doing  that.  Also,  you  can  rationalize  this.  You 

m  decide  that  if  you  don't  go  to  the  far  places  first,  you  might  not  get 

lere  later  and  the  people  who  knew  him  will  be  gone.  Which  turns 

ut  to  be  true.  So,  the  first  place  I  went  was  the  Philippines.  I  went 

lere  in  1962.  I  was  looking  for  a  legendary  Filipino  hero,  the  indomit- 

ble  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  was  indeed  alive;  he  was  in 

le  veterans  home  in  Quezon  City  outside  of  Manila.   He  was  in  his 

O's.  He  was  confined' to  a  wheelchair  and,  as  he  said,  he  had  lived  a 

)ng  life;  had  encountered  a  lot  of  unpleasant  people  and  these  two 

ircumstances  made  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a  lot  of  "crotchets." 

.nd  one  of  his  crotchets  was  that  he  wouldn't  talk  the  language  of  his 

nemies.  That  excluded  a  lot  of  languages  of  the  world.   He  would 

Deak  only  Tagalog,  which  meant  I  had  to  have  someone  to  interpret 

)r  me.  The  American  Embassy  in  Manila  was  very  nice  about  this; 

rey  found  someone  to  go  with  me  for  the  interview.  I  think  they  were 

s  interested  in  this  interview  with  Aguinaldo  as  I  was.  I  had  prepared 

11  these  careful  questions  for  Aguinaldo,  most  of  which  he  told  me  he 

3uldn't  answer.   I  asked  what  he  could  tell  me  about  Pershing.  He 

lid,   "certainly,   I  can  tell  you  something  about  Pershing.  He  was  a 

Dldier."  I  could  see  it  was  going  to  be  a  long  day.  But  the  interview 

ecame  fascinating.  He  went  into  the  questions  of  how  he  organized 

le  resistance  in  all  the  Islands,  particularly  in  the  Southern  Philip- 

ines.  Pershing  had  encountered  the  last  of  the  insurrectionist  resist- 


ance  before  he  went  up  against  the  Moros.  Aguinaldo  talked  a  Ic 
about  the  Moro  problems  that  he  had  had.  Although  the  insurrectio 
took  place  also  in  Moroland,  it  turns  out  that  Aguinaldo  did  nc 
control  it  then.  Nobody  has  ever  controlled  the  Moros.  And  I  aske 
him  about  what  ii  ivas  like  to  tight  Pershing.  He  said  that  Pershini 
was  of  such  low  rank  in  those  days  that  he  couldn't  really  say.  But  h 
spoke  about  having  met  him  several  times.  He  spoke  about  him  as  a; 
acquaintance,  which  was  extremely  interesting;  and  he  told  me  severa 
other  stories  to  follow  in  the  Philippines. 

I  then  went  down  to  try  to  pursue  him  in  Moroland,  which  is  a 
exciting  place  to  go  if  you  are  a  Christian  or  profess  to  be  one.  If  yo 
are  going  to  Moroland,  abandon  Christianity  rapidly — aim  to  be  an) 
thing  else.  The  Moros  are  the  Prophet's  most  eastern  followers.  The 
don't  have  very  many  copies  of  the  Koran  in  Mindanao  and  Jolo  .  . 
but  they  think  they  know  it  well.  Certain  facets  of  it  they  do  know,  an 
one  of  them  is  that  you  can  go  instantly  to  Paradise  if  you  kill 
Christian,  or  an  Infidel.  Since  this  quality  lingers  on,  American  Err 
bassy  officials  in  Manila  told  me  quite  honestly  that  they  couldn't  hel 
me — "no  one  has  been  there — we  don't  know  anything  about  More 
land."  I  was  at  last  introduced  to  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Congres 
who  represented  Mindanao,  and  he  said,  "Why  do  you  want  to  g 
South?"  I  explained  my  quest.  And  he  said  "Ahh!  you  want  to  stud 
General  Pershing;  you  will  be  most  welcome  there.  He  is  still  a  hero  t 
the  Moros."  And  he  was.  That  was  my  first  real  confirmation  that  ther 
was  a  good  deal  more  to  the  man  than  met  the  eye. 

I  pursued  him  from  the  Philippines  to  Mexico,  into  Northern  Chi 
huahua,  where  he  was  allegedly  in  pursuit  of  Pancho  Villa.  And  I  wer 
down  there  in  about  1964  and  interviewed  a  man  named  Praxides  Jine 
Duran,  who  was  governor  of  Chihuahua  at  the  time.  General  Jinei 
who  was  a  merry  soul,  kept  saying  he  did  not  speak  English — he  ma 
not  have  spoken  it,  but  he  imderstood  it  well  enough.  And  he  kef 
correcting  me,  through  the  interpreter.  He  introduced  himself  as  th 
"Second  Bandido."  He  had  been  Villa's  second  in  command  a  goo 
deal  of  the  time  when  Pershing  was  don  in  Mexico.  And  I  put  him  th 
question:  What  was  it  like  to  fight  Pershing?  I  got  on  tape  a  fascinai 
ing  hour-long  dissertation  by  one  professional  soldier  about  anothe 
professional  soldier.  He  said  that  you  can't  really  ask  that  questior 
you  have  to  ask  "how  does  a  professional  soldier  wage  war?" 

Then  I  pursued  Pershing — and  various  assistants  of  mine  pursue 
him — all  over  Europe.  I  suppose  the  most  effective  pursuer  is  here  ii 
this  room.  I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  people  who  have  helpe 
me  in  doing  research  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  My  languages  ar 
not  exceptional,  but  then  Linda  Laswell  Crist  is  fluent  in  French  an^ 
did  a  lot  of  work  for  me  in  both  England  and  France.  And  without  he 
kind  assistance  there  would  be  no  discussion  of  World  War  I,  I  promis 
you.  Pershing's  main  career,  of  course,  is  in  the  war,  and  his  reputatioi 
rests  on  what  he  did  as  commander  of  the  American  Expeditionar 
Force.  So  a  good  portion  of  Volume  Two,  in  fact  three-quarters  of  i 


als  with  World  VV^ar  I.  There  is  rather  more  on  WWI  than  people  are 
)ing  to  want  to  know.  So,  you  can  see  in  all  this  an  outline  of  some 
the  ideas  of  pursuing  him. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  problems  of  pursuing  a  man 
ce  Pershing.  I  gave  you  an  idea  in  discussing  the  inter\iew  with 
juinaldo — the  interviewed  can  sometimes  take  over  the  process.  That 
ippened  to  me  more  often  than  I  wish  it  had.  I  interviewed  Bernard 
iruch.  Baruch  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Pershing  after  the  war.  And 
id  in  fact  been  his  chief  financial  adxisor  during  the  Depression, 
'ouldn't  it  have  been  nice  to  have  Bernard  Baruch  be  your  financial 
Ivisor  during  the  Depression?  In  fact,  he  said  "Pershing  was  one  of 
ree  people  who  called  me  Barney,  not  Bernie.  And  I  tell  you  what  I 
d  for  him,  he  went  broke  in  1929  and  I  called  the  New  York  banks 
id  told  them,  Tershing's  account  is  my  account'."  So  he  had  no 
nancial  problems,  of  a  serious  kind.  But  Baruch  was  the  kind  of 
;rson  who  had  been  interviewed  thousands  of  times.  He  grabbed  the 
pe  recorder  out  of  my  hands,  put  it  just  where  he  wanted  it  and 
irned  it  on  and  off  just  when  he  wanted  to. 

On  the  same  Eastern  swing  when  I  interviewed  Baruch,  I  also 
iterviewed  Herbert  Hoover.  He  was  gun-shy  or  was  interview  shy  .  .  . 
[e  said  "Don't  turn  on  the  tape  recorder,  I  don't  talk  into  tape 
'corders.  I've  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  tape  recorders."  But  he  said  I 
3uld  take  notes.  So  I  was  assiduous  in  taking  notes,  and  Hoover  was 
ne  of  my  favorite  interviewees.  I  would  have  loved  to  have  stayed  with 
im  for  days  and  heard  him  talk  about  being  President,  because  he  was 
man  who  recalled  anecdotedly,  which  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  I 
as  after.  The  main  anecdote  that  fascinated  me  concerned  Pershing 
[ter  Hoover  had  been  in  the  White  House  for  a  time.  His  wife  said  to 
im  one  day  "Herbert,  it's  time  we  gave  a  party."  She  said:  "This  time 
^e  have  to  invite  General  Pershing.  We've  had  lots  and  lots  of  people 
)  the  White  House,  but  we  have  not  had  the  most  important  soldier  in 
re  United  States."  "That's  right."  "Well,  why  don't  you  invite  Gcn- 
ral  Pershing."  "I  can't  invite  him."  "Why?"  "I'm  scared  of  him." 
You're  scared  of  him?"  "You're  the  President  of  the  United  States," 
Yes,  but  he  is  General  Pershing."  That  is  my  favorite  quote. 
I  interviewed  General  William  Simpson  in  San  Antonio.  William 
impson  commanded  the  U.S.  9th  Army  in  the  Second  World  War,  and 
etired  as  a  four  star  General.  He  had  been  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
*hilippines  when  Pershing  was  out  there  fighting  the  Moros,  and 
emembered  him  marvelously  well.  Simpson  has  a  clear  mind  and  I 
emember  Susie  and  I  went  over  to  do  this  interview — it  was  on  one  of 
he  earlier  swings,  doing  all  the  generals  living  in  San  Antonio  and 
here  was  a  whole  flock  of  them.  Most  of  them,  if  they  had  not  served 
nth  General  Pershing,  claimed  to  have  served  with  him.  So  you  had  to 
alk  with  them.  But  here  was  William  Simpson,  who  really  had  and  he 
k^as  going  on  at  great  length  about  the  Moros.  He  was  fascinated  by 
he  Moros,  as  am  I,  and  he  was  talking  about  his  experiences  with 


them  and  General  Pershing's  experiences  with  them  and  in  the  middl 
of  this  Mrs.  Simpson  came  into  the  room.  She  hstened  for  awhile 
interrupted,  said:  "Ah  Bill,  turn  that  thing  off,  stop  that,  he  doesn' 
want  to  hear  that.  He  can  get  all  of  that  stuff  out  of  books.  What  h 
wants  to  know  is  what  Pershing  was  like  to  women."  I  agreed!  So,  sh 
started  talking  and  said,  "If  you  were  in  a  room  with  200  officers  ii 
dress  uniform  and  Pershing  came  in,  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  roon 
that  any  of  the  women  would  see."  She  added,  "I  suppose  they  woul 
now  call  that  sex  appeal,  in  my  day,  it  was  animal  magnetism."  Sh 
talked  about  Pershing's  memory  and  I  was  soon  to  discover  in  multipl 
interviews  that  his  memory  was  legendary.  I  think  that  is  the  exac 
word — legendary.  The  legend  grew  with  the  passage  of  time.  She  ani 
Simpson  confirmed  that  shortly  after  they  were  married,  they  wer 
living  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  This  would  have  been  1915.  Pershing  came  t 
take  command  of  Ft.  Bliss  and  there  was  a  hop  given  in  honor  of  th 
new  commanding  officer.  Pershing  -was  standing  in  line  receiving  a) 
these  people  and  he  hadn't  seen  Simpson  since  Simpson  was  a  Secon 
Lieutenant  on  the  Island  of  Jolo  in  the  Southern  Philippines.  Ther 
they  had  met  once,  when  Simpson  had  handed  Pershing  a  bras 
Agong-agong,  a  beautiful  kind  of  brass  drum  with  no  ends — just 
round  piece  of  brass  beautifully  worked  by  the  Moros.  They  beat  on  i 
make  a  drumming  sound  with  it.  They  are  very  proud  of  the  work  the 
they  do  on  these  agong-agongs.  This  had  been  presented  to  Simpson  t 
be  given  to  General  Pershing  when  he  saw  him.  He  tracked  all  over  th 
Islands  and  finally  handed  it  over.  Pershing  had  thanked  him  and  ha 
introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Pershing.  That  was  the  one  interview  they  ha 
had.  Coming  through  the  Ft.  Bliss  line,  Mrs.  Simpson  was  introduce 
first  to  Pershing  and  he  said,  "Ah,  I  see  you  corraled  that  big  Mor 
fighter."  Turning,  he  added,  "How  are  you,  Simpson?  I  haven't  see; 
you  since  you  presented  the  agong-agong."  Simpson  was  astounded.  I; 
San  Antonio,  I  also  interviewed  General  Courtney  Hodges.  Hodges  ha 
the  same  tale  about  Pershing's  memory.  In  Mexico,  during  the  Punitiv 
Expedition,  Hodges  was  a  Captain  and  he  was  walking  along  late  on 
night  in  the  dust,  which  was  all  the  ground  there  was,  and  passe 
Pershing's  tent.  "I  pledge  you  my  boots,"  Hodges  said,  the  tent  fla] 
was  closed  and  this  sepulchral  voice  said  "Come  in.  Captain  Hodges. 
He  had  never  met  the  general.  He  went  in  and  found  Pershing  sittin 
at  his  field  desk,  writing — he  never  looked  up,  "Hodges,  do  you  mak 
it  a  habit  to  have  dusty  boots?"  "Dusty  boots?"  "No  General."  Fin( 
just  don't  do  that  again.  Captain."  And  that  was  the  end  of  th 
interview.  They  met  later,  in  1917;  they  met  in  the  winter  in  a  trend 
up  near  Cantigny — the  Germans  were  nervous.  There  had  been  heav 
fire  on  both  sides  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  nervou 
shooting  going  on.  Hodges  was  scurrying  along  his  trench  worryin: 
about  his  command  and  he  saw  a  man  up  on  the  parapet  with  a  pai 
of  night  glasses,  surveying  the  battlefield.  In  a  kind  of  re-enactment  o 
the  Lincoln  at  Fort  Stevens  episode,  Hodges  grabbed  the  man's  coat- 


St  like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  grabbed  Lincoln's  coat — and  said 
jet  down  you  damn  fool,  you're  drawing  fire.  "  And  down  came  Jofin 
Tshing,  slowly  putting  back  his  night  glasses  and  he  looking  up  at 
m.    "Ah,   good   exening,    Colonel    Hodges,   do   you   still    have   dusty 

)OtS?" 

Pershing  has  posed  a  series  of  interesting  problems  for  me,  because  I 

1  a  historian  of  the  old  school.  I  was  introduced  into  the  intricacies 

graduate  work  at   the  time  when   the  main  tools  of  research  were 

anuscripts,    printed    sources    and   an    occasional    artifact.    So,    I   had 

gun  with   the   idea  of  tracking  down  Pershing's  papers,  Pershing's 

itten  artifacts.  It  finally  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  Pershing  is  one 

those  remarkably  transitional  figures,  not  only  in  the  military  sense. 

is  career  spanned  60  active  years.  He  transformed  the  old  army  into 

e  new  army.  And  he  is  the  architect  of  the  modern  army.  He  set  up 

e  school  system  which  did,  indeed,  create  the  staff  system  that  fought 

e  Second  World  War.   But  he  is  a  transitional  figure  historically. 

He  spans  an  age  when  the  sources  were  the  sources  I  knew.  And  he 

ved  into  an  age  which  spawned  various  new  sources:  Movies,  radio 

inscriptions,  and  even,  late  in  his  life,  television.  He  is  not  a  figure 

ho  can  be  seen  in  one  dimension  only.  He  can  be  seen  at  least  two 

mensionally.  And  this  encourages  me.  I  was  excited  at  the  prospects 

seeing  him  more,  hearing  him  talk — I  thought  I  could  really  know 

m.  And  yet,  that  is  not  true.  It's  a  kind  of  snare  and  a  delusion.  You 

in  see  all   kinds  of  newsreels  in  the  National  Archives.  For  instance, 

le  motion  picture  branch  has  so  much  footage  on  the  First  World  War 

lat  if  you  ask  them  about  seeing  movies  about  Pershing — they  say, 

hat  day,  where  and  what  hour.  And  they  can  practically  roll  any  day 

:  the  war.  So  he  can  be  seen  and  heard  in  all  kinds  of  situations.  But 

finally  dawned  on  me  that  from  this  kind  of  evidence  can  come  real 

stortion — the  distortion  of  a  man  posing.  When  he  is  being  filmed, 

e  knows  it — almost  invariably.  When  he  is  making  a  public  speech, 

e's  making  a  public  speech.  You  feel  closer.  But  I  wonder  if  you  even 

:en't  fooled  by  distortion. 

I'd  like  to  pose  some  other  questions  and  leave  you  with  some 
uzzles  about  him.  To  what  extent  did  his  creation  of  the  American 
expeditionary  Force  cast  the  balance  in  the  First  World  War?  The 
ritish  will  tell  you  that  we  were  not  there.  The  French  will  tell  that 
either  the  British  nor  the  Americans  were  there.  The  Belgians  will  say 
ley  stood  alone  in  the  Flanders.  The  Portuguese  don't  say  anything, 
ut  the  Americans  have  received  precious  little  credit  for  a  relatively 
lort  time  at  the  front.  And  you  can  understand  why.  The  Allies  had 
een  there  for  three  years  when  we  arrived.  And  they  had  absorbed 
stounding  casualties.  The  way  the  Western  Front  was  consuming  men 
^as  so  astronomical  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  appalling  by  1917.  On  the 
rst  day  of  July  1916  the  British  attacked  on  the  Somme  and  in  one 
ay,  lost  60,000  men.  And  that  was  just  one  day.  At  Verdun,  where  the 
atde  went  on  for  months,  a  million  on  both  sides  were  casualties.  By 


the  time  Americans  arrived,  Europe  was  jaded,  virtually  bled  white.  Bu 
the  British  were  preparing  for  an  assault  on  Passchendaele,  a  bed 
raggled  piece  of  rubble  five  miles  beyond  the  British  front.  If  the 
could  reach  Passchendaele  they  would  have  broken  through  and  break 
ing  through  was  the  great  hope  of  the  Western  front  by  1917.  But  the 
failed. 

Americans  arrived  in  a  new  war  with  a  new  army  and  with  some 
thing  else  very  hard  for  the  Allies  to  understand,  our  men  were  so  big 
the  size  of  the  American  soldier  was  a  cause  for  remark  by  all  the  alliei 
commanders.  The  American  troops  were  so  large  that  the  British  hai 
to  increase  rations  for  the  Americans  serving  with  them.  We  came  witl 
something  else,  too.  One  German  said  something  about  us  at  Belleai 
Wood  that  perhaps  will  answer  the  question  I  posed.  He  was  assessin; 
the  trouble  fighting  at  Belleau  Wood,  and  reported  that  "the  mora 
effect  of  our  own  gunfire  cannot  seriously  impede  the  advance  of  th 
American  infantry."  Now  that  infused  a  whole  new  view  into  the  wai 
We  came  with  numbers,  we  came  with  blood  at  a  time  when  the  Allie 
needed  both  ntmibers  and  blood.  But  how  well  did  we  fight?  This  i 
the  one  way  to  measure  Pershing  as  a  solider.  He  came  as  the  mos 
experienced  American  combat  soldier,  and  he  was  training  U.S.  troop; 
But  he  was  referred  to  by  his  allied  counterparts — Douglas  Hai£ 
Petain,  Foch — as  "that  American  Indian  fighter."  We  were  regarded  a 
a  non-military  power,  which  we  were,  and  all  the  experience  he  ha 
was  in  fighting  the  Indians  or  the  Moros,  which,  so  far  as  the  Allie 
were  concerned,  were  Indians.  He  had  no  understanding  of  the  Worl 
War,  the  process  of  mass  extinction,  and  that's  true.  How  fast  could  h 
learn,  how  fast  could  he  expand  an  army  that  was  under  a  hundre 
thousand  when  the  War  began  to  the  two  million  he  began  to  tal 
about  six-months  after  he  took  over  the  A.E.F.  I  think  he  has  to  b 
measured  on  two  levels:  First,  he  would  tell  you,  and  he  did,  not  in  s 
many  words,  but  in  the  way  he  acted — that  he  wanted  to  be  measure 
against  his  colleagues  in  leading  allied  armies.  He  wanted  to  b 
measured  against  Douglas  Haig;  he  wanted  to  be  measured  again? 
Petain  or  Joffre.  Probably  Joffre,  whom  he  had  great  admiration  foi 
Not  so  much  F"och,  who  was  in  a  somewhat  different  role.  Pershing  fe] 
in  his  heart  that  until  he  fought  a  big  World  War  battle,  he  wasn 
their  equal,  and  he  couldn't  talk  to  them  on  the  same  level.  Now  h 
could  and  was,  but  he  didn't  believe  it  inside. 

So  he  has  to  be  measured  as  a  commander,  and  I  think  he  has  to  b 
measured,  too,  and  perhaps  more  significantly  for  history,  as  the  firs 
of  a  new  breed  of  American  generals.  I  know  it  is  fashionable  to  say  th 
Civil  War  is  the  first  of  the  modern  wars  and  in  many  ways  that  i 
true.  It  is  fashionable  among  some  to  say  the  General  Grant  was  th 
first  of  the  modern  generals.  And  I  don't  think  that's  true.  I  think  the 
the  first  of  the  modern  generals  were  formed  on  the  Western  fron 
Pershing  is  not  the  first  of  the  modern  generals,  but  he  is  the  fin 
American  modern  general.  By  that  I  mean  the  general  who  is  both 


Id  commander  and  steps  back  beyond  that  to  organize,  to  build,  to 
rect,  to  be  a  theater  commander,  not  just  simply  an  Army  Com- 
ander.  He's  a  conductor,  rather  than  a  player.  And  to  a  large  extent 
•s  a  desk  soldier,  and  he  hated  it;  he  always  hated  being  a  desk 
Idier,  and  he  got  a  lot  of  desk  duty.  But  he  had  to  organize  the  AEF 
om  nothing, 
^ow  well  could  he,  how  fast  could  he,  move  from  the  narrow  vision 

an  almost   19th  century  cavalry  soldier,  whose  world  was  circums- 

ibed  by  40  miles  a  day  and  beans  and  hay  to  grasp  the  crises  of  the 

estern  Front.  It  is  by  his  growth  that  I  think  he  will  have  to  be 

dged  by  history.  Also  he  deserves  to  be  judged  as  a  prophet — to  what 

tent  is  he  responsible  for  organizing  the  staff  for  the  Second  World 

ar?  How  right  was  he  when  he  said  at  the  Armistice:  '"This  is  a  big 

istake;  we  should  have  taken  Berlin.  The  German  army  doesn't  think 

lat   it  is  beaten  and  we  will  have  to  do  it  all  over  again  in  twenty 

ars."  These  are  interesting  questions  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that 

answered  all  of  them  in  even  1200  pages.  He  remains  a  fascinating 

ligma  to  me.  A  man  who  was  so  cold  and  remote  that  he  frightened 

erybody  and  yet  who  was  so  warm-hearted  and  so  human  that  the 

isery  of  his  men,  the  misery  of  the  families  of  his  men,  could  often 

duce  him  to  tears.  The  condition  of  the  military  hospitals  could  do 

le  same  thing,  and  the  sight  of  little  children  invariably  did,  because 

e  was  the  victim  of  a  terrible  tragedy  in  1915  when  his  wife  and  three 

aughters  burned  to  death  in  a  fire  in  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco. 

he  only  survivor  was  his  son.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  when  he  was 

ven  the  rank  of  General  of  the  Armies — the  only  time  that  rank  has 

er  been  conferred — it  was  allegedly  conferred  on  George  Washington, 

ut  there  is  some  doubt  that  it  actually  was — Congress  was  probably 

ight.   I  don't  think  we  have  had  another  General  of  the  Armies  to 

ompare  w-th  him.  Thank  you. 


Dr.  Frank  E.  Vandiver,  Vice-President 
and  Provost  of  Rice  University. 


Mr.  Cooper  K.  Ragan,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Friends,  an 
Dr.  Vandiver. 


Black  Jack:  the  life  and  times  of  John  J.  Fershmg.  by  F"iank  E. 
Vandiver  (Texas  A&.-M  L'liiversity  Press,  1977)  was  published  in  May  of 
1977  and  has  already  gone  into  a  second  printing.  In  July  ol  1977  it 
was  one  of  the  selected  titles  made  available  to  members  of  The 
History  Book  Club.  Early  in  1978,  Black  Jack  was  selected  for  the 
Friends  of  the  Dallas  Public  Library  Award  "for  the  most  useful  and 
informative  book  in  the  field  of  general  knowledge"  in  the  Texas 
Institute  of  Letters  literary  competition  for  1977  publications.  "Texas 
Books  in  Review"  in  its  Best  Book  Awards  for  1977  chose  Black  Jack 
as  the  outstanding  non-fiction  selection.  Most  importanth,  this  title 
was  a  finalist  among  titles  nominated  for  the  National  Book  Award  in 
the  biography  and  autobiography  category,  and  it  was  also  nominated 
for  a  Piditzer  Prize. 


General  Pershing's  Visit  to  Rice 

February  5,  1920  was  Persliing  Day  in  Houston.  General  John  J 
Pershing  visited  Rice  Institute  in  the  course  of  that  day.  President  E.  C 
Lovett  asked  the  general's  permission  to  send  him  a  set  of  the  Book  c 
the  Opening  ("it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  read  them  and  find  ou 
something  more  of  the  purpose  and  aims  of  this  great  school"),  ha^ 
him  sign  a  special  parchment,  and  requested  that  he  plant  a  pecan  tre 
on  the  campus.  Dr.  Lovett  noted  that  this  planting  was  the  firs 
individual  planting  of  its  kind  in  Rice's  history  ("a  tree  that  in  it 
maturity  shall  symbolize  to  the  successive  generations  of  students 
valiant  soul"). 

There  follows  a  selection  of  photos,  taken  from  Rice's  official  archiv 
housed  in  the  Woodson  Research  Center  of  Fondren  Library,  relatini 
to  these  campus  events. 


Visitors  parked  in  front  of  Administration  Buildin]?  for  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  visit   to  the  Rice  Institute  of  General  John  J.   Pershing. 


Cloister  of  Physics  Amphitheatre,  left  to  right:  Captain  Baker,  General  Pershing, 
Mayor  Amerman,  Governor  Hobby. 
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General  Pershing  shovelling  dirt  for  planting  pecan 
tree.  Gov.   Hobbv   behind  him. 


General     Pershing    autographing    parchment 
memorating  his  visit  to  the  Rice  Institute.  Dr.  L( 
in  background.  Thursday,   February  5,   1920. 


General  Pershing  and  President  Lovett,  loUowed  by  Professor  Lindsay  Blayney  of 
the  Rice  faculty. 


The  folloving  listings  include  gifts  and  memorials 
received  between  September  1,  1977  and  December  31,  1977- 

Gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  have  been  received 
from: 

THE  CLASS  OF  '1+2,  CLASS  REUNION 
EXXON  PRODUCTION  RESEARCH  COMPANY 
MR.  &  MRS.  LESLIE  GRADY,  JR. 
HOUSTON  OIL  &  MINERAL  CORPORATION 
JOHN  N.  LOOMIS,  M.D. 
MR.  &  MRS.  H.  MALCOLM  LOVETT 
MR.  &  MRS.  EDWIN  P.  NEILAN 
MR.  &  MRS.  W.  M.  RUST,  JR. 
ROCKWELL  BROTHERS  ENDOWMENT,  INC. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  E.  SIMS 


Many  Friends,  faculty,  authors  and  organizations 
made  donations  of  books,  journals  and  manuscripts.   These 
publications  are  too  numerous  to  mention  individually; 
however,  it  is  with  gratitude  that  the  Fondren  Library 
acknowledges  receiving  gifts  from: 

COLONEL  &  MRS.  RAYMOND  C.  BISHOP 

DR.  &  MRS.  FRANZ  R.  BROTZEN 

MRS.  JIM  CULBERSON 

MR.  R,  C.  DERRYBERRY  of  Baytown,  TX 

MR.  &  MRS.  DOUGLAS  FISKE 

JOCELYN  HIGGINS 

GENERAL  &  MRS.  MAURICE  HIRSCH 

JOHN  D.  HAYES,  REAR  ADMIRAL,  USN.  (Ret) 

B.  B.  HUDSON  of  Crosby,  TX 

MRS.  DAVID  D.  ITZ  of  Dallas,  TX 

THE  JEWISH  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

MR.  &  MRS.  H.  MALCOLM  LOVETT 

DAUIEL  MAGGIN  of  New  York  City,  NY 

M.  W.  NIEWENHOUS 

ENRIQUE  OLASCOAGO 

PALEONTOLOGY  SECTION  OF  THE  HOUSTON  GEM  &  MINERAL  SOCIETY 

DR.  GEORGE  PAUL  of  Pleasantville,  NY 

DR.  ALEXIS  LAWRENCE  ROMANOFF  of  Cornell  University 

GLENN  RUIZ 

MARK  A.  SMITH 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSULATE  GENERAL,  New  York  City,  NY 

HOWARD  T.  TELLEPSEN 

THE  TEXAS  SWEDISH  CULTURAL  FOUMDATION,  INC. 

DR.  &  MRS.  ROBERT  M.  THRALL 

WAYNE  W.  WELGOS 

MS.  ROSELLA  H.  WERLIN 

DONALD  E.  WILLIAMS 

BENJAMIN  N.  WOODSON 

JOHN  WRIGHT  of  St.  Petersburg,  FL 


GIFTS  IN  KIND 


The  Music  Library  received  a  gift  of  the  recording 
of  ORGANIST  DAVID  CRAIGHEAD  PLAYING  CONCERTO  FOR  ORGAN  WITH 
PERCUSSION  ORCHESTRA,    by  Lou  Harrison,    XENIA,   A  DIALOGUE 
FOR  ORGAN  AND  PERCUSSION,    by  Samuel  Adler,    and  VARIANTS  FOR 
ORGAN,    by  Paul  Cooper   from  Dr.  Paul  Cooper  of  the  Shepherd 
School  of  Music . 

In  honor  of  DR .  &  MRS.  MAX  FREUND ,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Louis  Kestenberg  donated  GESCHICHTE  DER  DEUTSCHEN  IM 
STAATE  NEW  YORK  BIS  ZUM  ANFANG  DES  1 9  JAHRHUNDERTS   by 
Friedrich  Kapp. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Gottschalk  of  the  Shepherd  School 
of  Music  donated  four  personal  music  scores,  ROULADES  FOR 
SYMPHONIC  BAND,    and  a  sound  recording  CHICAGO  IN  THE  1920 's 

to  the  Music  Library. 

A  considerable  number  of  ARCHITECTURAL  PRINTS 
were  received  from  Mrs.  Lee  Hodges  of  Colleyville,  TX. 

In  memory  of  ALBERT  and  CHARLES  lANKES,  sixteen 
volumes  of  THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  UNION  AND  CONFEDERATE 
NAVIES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION   were  donated  by  Miss  Anna 
Bob  Taylor. 

A  gift  of  the  fortieth  edition  of  WHO'S  WHO  IN 
AMERICA   was  made  by  Mr .  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett . 

Mrs.  Charles  Cobler  donated  AMERICAN  FOLK  SCULPTURE 
by  Robert  Bishop  as  a  memorial  for  MRS.  ANNIE  BESS  MOORE 

McGregor. 

Jean  de  la  Fontaine's  CONTES,    TOME  II   was  given 
in  memory  of  MR.  SAMUEL  MIRON  by  Professor  &  Mrs.  Andre 
Bourgeois . 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  DESERT   by  Richard  Collier  was  given 
by  Leopold  L.  Meyer  as  an  expression  of  his  affection  for 
MR.  &  MRS.  EDDY  C.  SCURLOCK. 

In  honor  of  MISS  E.  PENDER  TURNBULL  on  the  occasion 
of  her  birthday 5  Lola  Kennerly  and  Mrs,  A.  D.  Michal  donated 
two  books,  ADA,    COUNTESS  OF  LOVELACE:    BYRON'S  LEGITIMATE 
DAUGHTER   by  Doris  Langley  Moore  and  MILTON  THE  PURITAN   by 
A.  L.  Rowse. 

FENCING:   ANCIENT  ART  AND  MODERN  SPORT   by  Charles 
L .  De Beaumont ,  and  SCHOOLS  AND  MASTERS  OF  FENCE  FROM  THE 
M.   A.    TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY   by  Egerton  Castle,  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Betty  Jean  Kolenda  in  honor  of  MRS.  EVELYN 
BYRD  VAN  BUSKIRK,  U.S.  Woman  * s  National  Fencing  Champion  in 
the  1920 's. 
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In  honor  of  DR.  FRANK  E.  VAITOIVER,  a  gift  of  ten 
volimes  of  TEE  PHOTOGMPHIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR,    edited 
by  Francis  Trevelyan,  vas  made  "by  Dr.  E.  T.  Smith. 

BLACK  JACK:    THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  J.   PERSHING 
hy  Frank  E.  Vandiver  vas  donated  by  Elva  Kalb  Dannas  as  a 
memorial  gift  for  MRS.  A.  C.  WOOD. 


GIFTS  IN  HONOR 


In  honor  of 

MR.  &  MRS.  ALBERT  BEL  FAY, 
on  the  occasion  of  Christmas. 


Given  by 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  C.  Sharp 


MR.  &  I^S.  RAYMOND  S.  MAUK, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
Wedding  Anniversary. 

MR.  &  ffiS.  RAYMOND  MOERS 

DR.  &  MRS.  EDWARD  NORBECK, 
on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage . 

DR.  E.  T.  SMITH 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  P.  Crovder 
Mrs.  Mollis  Beall 


Mr .  Harold  A .  Cory 


Mrs.  Mimi  G.  Cohe- 
Elaine  Maas 


Maydelle  &  Billy  Burkhalter 


SPECIAL  GIFT 


The  Fondren  Library  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
acquisition  of  TWELVE  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  MOORE 
purchased  with  funds  given  in  memory  of  MRS.  BETTY  ROSE 
DOWDEN.   Mrs.  Dowden  served  on  the  Board  of  the  Friends 
of  Fondren  for  several  years  and  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wilfred 
S.  Dowden,  Professor  of  English  at  Rice  and  editor  of 
The  Letters  of  Thomas  Hoove,   a  two-volume  edition  published 
in  I96U  by  Oxford  University  Press.   Dr.  Dowden 's  work  with 
Thomas  Moore  has  led  to  the  acquisition  and  organization  of 
an  extensive  collection  of  the  papers  and  letters  of  Moore 
in  the  Fondren 's  Woodson  Research  Center. 


MEMORIAL  GIFTS 


In  memory  of 
BOLIVAE  LEA  ALLEN 
FRED  V.  ALTER 

DR.  KAZKO  ARAL 

MRS.  ERNEST  W.  ARGO 

W.  A.  BAY 

MISS  ROBBIE  BAYER 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  BEARMAN 
MRS.  LENA  MAE  BELL 
GEORGIA  MILLICAN  BERLY 
DR.  LAURA  BICKEL 
MR.  &  MRS.  F.  M.  BLACK 
MRS.  SUSAN  SMITH  BLACKBURN 
MRS.  CHRISTINE  BOULDIN 

MRS.  RUSSELL  BRANNON 
STEPHEN  S.  BROWN 
MRS.  LENA  BROTZEN 
HOMER  LINDSEY  BRUCE 

MRS.  IRENE  CALDWELL 
LEWIS  L.  COBB,  SR . 

MARGARET  STEWART  COLEMAN 

RAYMOND  W.  CONDON 
JOHN  B.  COOKENBOO 


Given  by 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Crump 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.  Williamson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Baird 

Clifford  L.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Norman  H.  Moore 
Miss  Pender  Turnhull 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Imber 

Mrs.  Louis  C.  Luckel 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Baird 

Betty  R.  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Moers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Faculty  Women's  Cluh  of  the 
Rice  University 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  C.  ten  Brink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  H.  Crawford,  Jr 

Brown  College,  Rice  University 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 
Mr.  &  Mrs,  John  T,  Maginnis 
Mr,  &  Mrs,  Hugh  Patterson 

Mr,  &  Mrs,  W.  T.  Richard 

The  Men  of  Lovett  College, 
Rice  University 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kelley,  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs,  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lunsford 

I^'Ir,  &  Mrs,  Neal  B,  Heaps 


In  memory  of 
ROBERT  COLLINS  COUCH 
DAVID  GEORGE  COULL,  SR . 
MRS.  JEM  McENIRY  CROCKER 

WOODROW  W.  CROWDER 

MRS.  HAZEL  DAWSON 


GRACE  CHANDLER 


BETTY  ROSE  DOWDEN 


ON 


MRS.  MARY  DOWNS 

DR.  J.  WARNER  DUCKETT 

EDWIN  EIKEL 
F,  LAWRENCE  ELLIOTT 
MRS.  EUGENE  EWING 
JOSEPH  ROBERT  FAERELL 
ANNE  SAYLES  FRANCK 
MRS.  CORINNE  GATES 
ROBERT  C,  GIBSON 
MRS.  GRACE  GILLIAM 
H.  VOLANDIS  GOSS 


Mr.  8c  Mrs.  Kemerton  Dean 

0 .  M .  Palmer ,  Jr . 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Lee  Blocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Winthrop  Carter 

Mr.  Whitfield  H.  Marshall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hickey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lilliott,  Jr. 
Mr .  &  Mrs .  Robert  Simonds 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  C.  ten  Brink 

Owen  Wister  Literary  Society 
Alijmnae 

Mr ,  &  Mrs .  Carroll  Camden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Calvin  M.  Class 

Mary  Beth  Dovden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fulton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  E.  Gordon 

Dr .  &  Mrs .  R .  Kobayashi 

The  Rice  Discussion  Group 

Stephen  K.  Swift 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Thrall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M,  Hickey 

Mr.  &  Mrs,  Claude  T.  Fuqua,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  D.  Butcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Freeman  E,  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Illig 

Baker  College,  Rice  University 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs,  Raymond  D,  Reynolds 

Paul,  Cecilia  &  Helen  Roney 

Dr,  &  Mrs.  Ed  F.  Heyne  III 

Mr,  &  Mrs,  H.  Frank  Goss 
Mrs,  Colletta  Lake  Ray 


WILLARD  GRAGG 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hudspeth 


In  memory  of 
ROBERT  L.  GRAINGER 

JACK  GROB 

S.  K.  GUERNSEY 

DR.  J.  FRANK  HAIRSTON 

MRS.  BROOKE  HAMILTON,  JR. 

HENRY  HARE 

BEN  A.  HARPER 

MRS.  EUGENIA  DABNEY  HARRIS 

MISS  SHANNON  HEDERHORST 

FRED  W.  HEITMAN 

MARK  HELPER 

MRS.  MARY  LEE  THOMPSON  HOOD 

WILLIS  McMillan  Howard 

MRS.  J.  M.  JACKSON 

MRS.  MARGUERITE  G.  JEFFERIS 

PAUL  W.  JOPLIN 

J.  B.  KING 

MRS.  RACHEL  KOBEL 
ARTHUR  C.  KRACHY 

JONATHAN  LANE 
LOUIS  LAPLANTE 
MELVIN  GOMER  LASSWELL 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  E.  Beeler 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Members  of  the  English  Departme 

Rice  University 
Charlena  W.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank,  Jr 

Mr.  h   Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 

Mr.  8c  Mrs.  S.  W.  Higginbotham 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Redmon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Colletta  Lake  Ray 

Tom  H .  Wharton ,  Jr . 

General  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Hirsch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Joiner 

I'trs.  Julian  S.  Burrows 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Joan  R.  Brochstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Moers 
John  E.  Parish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  E.  Bray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Maginnis 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Summers 

Mrs.  Ree  Evans  King 
Mrs.  Willie  Norman 

Mary  B.  Todd  &  Family 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ed  F.  Heyne  III 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Arthur  Kotch 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Lane 

Nancy  &  Sam  Chmaitelli 

Lynda  L.  &  William  B.  Crist 


In  memory  of 

MISS  ELIZABETH  LATTMZA 

CLIEFORD  M.  LAWRENCE 

TOM  E.  LEE 

MRS.  ESTHER  M.  LEVY 

DR.  ANDREW  LOUIS 

J.  FRAITK  McCULLAR 

ADAMS  CONOVER  McHENRY 

MRS.  ROSEMARY  GREEN  McHENRY 

MARY  JANE  GRIERSON  McHUGH 

DOUGLAS  McKAY 

MRS.  ETHEL  A.  MAGINNTS 


THURSTON  VALLERY  and 
DORIS  TAYLOR  MAGINNIS 


MRS.  WHITFIELD  MARSHALL 
MRS.  THELMA  MAKEIG  f^TTSON 

MRS.  Mcdonald  meachum 

SAMUEL  MIRON 


MARTHA  RUTH  MITCHELL 
MR.  &  MRS.  C.  A.  MOERS 
THOMAS  R.  MOORE 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

W .  E .  Bryan ,  Jr . 
Jay  L.  Morris 
H.  R.  Pitman 
Eugene  J.  Wood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Joiner 

Clifford  L.  Lawrence 

John  N,  Loomis,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Moers 

Mr.  &;  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

President  &  Mrs.  Norman  Hackerman 

Mrs.  Elda  F.  Brewer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  H.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Kerr,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Evelyn  &  Roy  Nolen 

Mr .  &  Mrs .  Hugh  Patterson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mrs.  Louis  C.  Luckel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Patterson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Maginnis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  E.  Dunnam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Professor  &  Mrs.  Andre  Bourgeois 

Harold  M.  &  Feme  B.  Hyman 

Barhara  &  Winston  E.  Kile 

Mrs.  Louis  C.  Luckel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Moore,  Jr. 

R.  H.  Perrine 

The  Staff  of  the  Fondren  Library 

Edna  May  Vaughan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Moers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Moore 

Walter  P.  Moore  &  Associates,  Inc , 


In  memory  of 
THOMAS  W.  MOORE 
JOHN  LYM  MORTIMER 


MISS  AMA  MOSLE 
E.  G.  MURPHY 
EDGAR  H.  NOACK 
DAVID  HYDE  O'KEEFFE 

MRS.  EUGENE  CURTIS  OLIPHAWT 

TERRY  O'NEILL 

MRS.  L.  L.  OTTINGER 

CAPTAIN  BOB  PARKER 

JACK  C.  POLLARD 

CHARLES  POPKIN 

MRS.  KATHERINE  MAYNOR  POWELL 

H.  WALTER  PYE,  SR . 

MRS.  A.  FRED  RENAUD,  JR. 

MARGARET  C.  RHEA 

DREW  THOMAS  ROBERTS 

JAMES  WADE  ROCKWELL 

HAROLD  E.  and  MARGARET  H. 
RORSCHACH 


Mrs.  Albert  B.  Fay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Baird 

Edmund  B,  Duggan 

John  C.  Gallagher,  M.D. 

James  E.  Gallien,  Jr. 

Mrs,  Martha  Anne  Mortimer  Gall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Illig 

Clifford  L.  Lavrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  T.  Tellepsen 

Mary  Louise  Tichenor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  M.  Welch 

Mrs.  Edvard  W.  Kelley,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mrs.  Hardin  Craig,  Jr. 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Moore,  J 

Mrs,  Charles  F.  Redmon 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Neal  B.  Heaps 

Ivlr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs,  H.  George  Schneider 
Way  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hickey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Frosch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Neal  B.  Heaps 

Mary  &  Jack  Dwyer 

Kate  &  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Rockwell  Brothers  Endowment,  I 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  E.  Bray 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franz  R.  Brotzen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bryan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Chapman 
Harold  M.  &  Feme  B.  Hyman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H,  Malcolm  Lovett 


In  memory  of 


HAROLD  E.  and  MARGAEET  H. 
RORSCHACH 


RUSSELL  H.  ROWLES 

BETTY  BURGES  and 
WILLIAM  MONROE  RUST,  SR , 


BILL  SANDERS 

ROBERT  J.  SCHANZMEYER 

MRS.  FRANK  A.  SELECMAU 

JOHN  SENSAT 

MRS.  EULA  KING  SHARP 

RUTH  KINNEY  SHARTLE 

MRS.  ALICE  SHIPE 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  B.  SMITH 

DUAEE  SPAIN 

MRS.  ALINE  BROWN  STEWART 

MRS.  FRANCES  CARTER  STEWART 

R.  E,  STRAUSS 

TUNCAY  MUSTAFA  SUNMAN 

MRS.  JOSIE  EVELYN  TOMFORDE 

LAWRENCE  WAGONER 

MRS.  McClelland  Wallace 

MRS.  IRVING  WEINGARTEN 
HARRY  WHITFIELD 
EDNA  BROWN  WOODSON 
MRS.  LEAH  WRIGHT 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Persons 

H.  R.  Perrine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  V.  league 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marion  A.  Arthur 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  T.  Barrow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Dawson  Carter 
Joseph  W.  Hahn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  M.  Rust,  Jr. 

Bernard  &  Beverly  McMaster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat  Schanzmeyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  T,  Fuqua,  Jr. 

Mr.  8c  Mrs.  Kirk  Rote 

}J\t .    &  Mrs.    H.   Malcolm  Lovett 

Mrs.   John  M.   Vetter 

Tom  McMaster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hickey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  T.  Richard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Howard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  McStravick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Topp  Robertson 

Mr .  Yusuke  Horiguchi 

Florence  S.  Hamhlen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hudspeth 

The  Rice  Discussion  Group 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Love 

Margaret  Morris 

Mrs.  John  M.  Vetter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  T.  Fuqua,  Jr. 


In  memory  of 

DAVID  ¥YME  Fred  G.  &  Courtney  T.  Willet 

CHAELES  F,  ZIWNAWTE  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Baird 


HONOR  AND  MEMORIAL  GIFTS 


Quite  frequently  FRIENDS  OF  THE  FONDREN  LIBRARY  make  inquiries 
concerning  Honor  Gifts  and  Memorials.      When  an  Honor  or  Memori 
donation  is  received,  acknowledgement  of  the  gift  is  made  to 
both  the  donor  and  the  person  to  be  honored,  or  the  family  of 
the  person  to  be  memorialized.   Books  are  then  selected  by  the 
Library  Staff,  purchased  vith  the  gift  funds,  and  placed  in  th 
Library's  permanent  collection.   A  bookplate  bearing  the  name 
of  the  donor  and  that  of  the  person  honored  or  memorialized 
marks  each  volume. 

Checks  to  Friends  of  the  Fondren  Library  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Fondren  Library,   Rice  University,   P.O.    Box  1892, 
Houston,    TX   77001.      Please  include  your  name  and  address;  that 
of  the  person  to  be  honored,  or  to  be  memorialized,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  name  and  address  of  the  family  to  be  notified. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  FONDREN  LIBRARY  • 

RICE   UNIVERSITY  P.O.    BOX   1892  HOUSTON,   TEXAS   77001 

n  In  memory  of                     □   In  honor  of                           O  On  occasion  of 
Name 


Event  or  Occa.sion 

Plea.se  send  the  infoimation  card  to; 

Name 

Address ,,  

Cilv  .._.    State 


This  space  for  i.or.tri!)iilor 


\,aiie 
Ad'lress 


Ci';, _ State  ^.     .^ 

C'i;Urih:tl'.ons  to  Fr'toirh   of  The   Fomlri  n   I.ihra'i/ 
era  iU'duclihli.   ji^T  Income  lax  /;n;;)(Af  s 


MEMBERSHIP 

Tibership  in  the  FRIENDS  is  open  to  everyone.  If  you  would  like 
Decome  a  member  and  receive  THE  FLYLEAF  as  well  as  invitations 
events  of  interest,  fill  out  the  following  and  send  it  to:  Friends  of 
Fondren  Library,  Rice  University,  P.O.  Box  1892,  Houston,  Texas 

DOl. 


DATE 


ME 


REET  ADDRESS 


■Y,  STATE.  ZIP. 


REGULAR  MEMBERSHIP    $15.00  D 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERSHIP $25.00  D 

SUPPORTING  MEMBERSHIP $100.00  D 

BENEFACTOR  MEMBERSHIP  ..    $500.00  and  up  D 

Your  gifts  will  count  toward  the  Brown  Foundation  Challenge  Grant 
FFL  memberships  and  gifts  are  tax  deductible  to  the  extent  provided  by  law. 

CARDS  FOR  SPECIAL  GIFTS 

ards  are  available  for  the  convenience  of  Friends  who  wish  to  make 
lecial  gifts  to  the  Library.  These  cards  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ifts  and  Exchanges  section,  Fondren  Library. 

Dntributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  FONDREN  LIBRARY 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  1977-78 

Mrs.  Gerard  A.  Dobelman,  President 
Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Bishop,  Vice-President,  Membership 
Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Jeffery,  Vice-President,  Programs 
Miss  EHzabeth  D.  WiUiams,  Secretary 
Mr.  PhiUp  B.  Sherwood,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  \'ernon  Knight,  Parliamentarian 
Mr.  J.  Stanley  McDonald,  Immediate  Past  President, 
Mr.  Richard  L.  O'Keefe,  University  Librarian  (ex-officio) 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Vandiver,  Vice-President  &  Provost  of 
Rice  University  (ex-officio) 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Blackburn,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Carringion.  Jr 

Dr.  Wilfred  S.  Dowden 

Mr.  David  E.  Farnsworth 

Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Jennings 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Johnston 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kelley,  Jr. 

Mr.  Wendel  D.  Ley 

Mr.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  W.  B.  Pieper 

Mr.  Cooper  K.  Ragan 

Mrs.  Robert  Simonds 

Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Woodson 


